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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A person  is  considered  blind  who  has  less  than  one-tenth  normal 
vision  in  the  better  eye.  While  this  distinction  defines  blindness  pre- 

Defimtion 

ciselv.  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  use  a definition  with  more  m 
meaning  for  the  lay  person.  They  consider  a person  blind  whose  vision  is 
so  defective  that  he  cannot  see  to  read  or  carry  on  vocations  for  which  , 
sight  is  essential,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses. 

Statistics  on  the  numbers  of  blind  persons  are  unsatisfactory 
and  incomplete.  The  Federal  Census  in  1930  enumerated  1,977  blind  persons 
in  Kentucky.  This  total  is  conceded  to  be  too  small.  National  agencies  Number 
for  the  blind  have  generally  worked  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  country 
as  a whole,  there  was  one  blind  person  for  every  thousand  seeing  persons. 
According  to  this  estimate  there  are  about  2,600  blind  persons  in  Kentucky, 
However,  in  recent  careful  studies  of  sample  counties  in  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  discovered  that  there 
existed  a ratio  of  one  blind  person  for  every  three  hundred  seeing  persons. 

As  neither  of  these  states  suffer  from  trachoma,  it  is  possible  that  the 
proportion  of  blindness  among  the  population  is  even  higher  in  Kentucky, 
and  that  there  are  more  than  8,600  blind  persons  in  the  State. 

Work  for  the  blind  is  sometimes  divided  into  three  fields, 

(a)  preventive  work,  (b)  social  work  with  the  economically  handicapped 
blind  persons,  and  (c)  training  and  education  for  the  blind  and  partially 
blind.  The  three  types  of  work  are  overlapping,  however,  and  the  workers 
in  the  respective  fields  cooperate  closely  with  each  other.  There  are 
three  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  Kentucky  - The  U.  S. 

Public  Health  Service  Trachoma  Hospital  at  Richmond,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Mountain  Fund,  in  Lexington,  There  are  two  state  insti- 


Types 

of 

Work 
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tutions  for  the  blind,  the  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  (White  and  Negro).  Relief  is  extended  to  blind 
persons  through  a system  of  county  pensions  for  the  needy  blind. 

CHAPTER  II 
PREVENTIVE  WORK 

"The  State  Department  of  Health,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 

Trachoma 

States  Public  Health  Service,  maintains  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  Hosprtal 
trachoma  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  where  there  is  no  cost  to  the  patient  for 
either  treatment  or  hospitalization#  These  two  agencies  maintain  a field 
nurse  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  counties,  and  in  cooperation  with  local 
health  officials  make  surveys  for  Trachoma  case  findings.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a survey  the  medical  director  of  the  hospital  in  Richmond, 
visits  such  counties  and  conducts  diagnostic  clinics.  Following  this,  all 
positive  cases  are  directed  to  the  hospital  in  Richmond  for  treatment.  In 
sections  of  the  state  where  Trachoma  is  prevalent  the  full-time  health  de- 
partments conduct  clinics  at  regular  intervals  for  the  follow-up  care  of 
patients  returning  from  Trachoma  Hospital.  The  health  officer,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  nurses,  visits  schools  at  stated  intervals,  conducts 
physical  examinations  of  school  children,  and  this  includes  an  examination 
of  the  eyes  for  visual  defects.  Trachoma,  or  other  diseases  that  might 
affect  or  impair  the  sight  of  these  children.  In  many  counties  pre-school 
children  are  examined  at  regular  intervals  at  child  health  conferences,  and 
in  all  programs  for  these  groups,  health  lectures  are  given  and  the  correc- 
tion of  eye  defects  is  urged  upon  the  parents.  The  local  health  department 
through  its  public  health  nursing  service  conducts  follow-up  visits  in 
homes  and  stresses  the  importance  of  correction  of  physical  defects.  In- 
many  instances . phys ic Ians  and  ophthalmologists  give  voluntary  services  in 
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the  correction  of  visual  defects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 

"The  Trachoma  Hospital  was  opened  in  Richmond,  October  20,  1926, 

With  the  exception  of  one  short  interval,  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  had  Trachoma  hospitals  in  Kentucky  since  1913,  Unless  treat- 
ment is  given  very  early  in  the  disease  practically  all  cases  of  Trachoma 
have  at  least  some  degree  of  blindness.  The  report  of  the  work  at  this  ' 
hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  shows  that  of  the  560 
new  trachomatous  eyes  seen  during  the  year,  319  were  industrially  blind 
from  trachoma,  counting  20/200  as  industrial  blindness.  The  reports  are 
made  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Kentucky.  No  report  is  made  of  individual  blindness  only  as  the 
hospital  sometimes  contacts  the  field  representative  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind.  Some  of  the  cases  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind  and  some  are  not,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  activity  and 
the  amount  of  treatment  received.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
trachoma  is  decreasing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  nothing  even 
approaching  a state-wide  survey  for  trachoma.  The  work  at  the  hospital 
in  Richmond  has  increased  each  year,  but  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  institution  is  better  known  and  the  field  work  is  carried 
into  new  counties.  The  hospital  has  thirty-eight  beds."  (a) 

The  laws  of  Kentucky  provide  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Board  of  Health  in  each  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  to  arrange  for  physicians,  midwives  and  nurses,  an  annual  course 
of  instruction  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  for  the  "early  recognition 

and  treatment  of,  the  dangers  from,  and  the  precautions  used  against  Kentucky 

Statutes 

infection  from  trachoma  and  ophthalmia  or  any  other  disease  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new  bom."  (C.  Ky.  Stat.  2062)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board 
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of  Health  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  national  authorities  in  dealing 
with  these  eye  diseases,  and  to  issue  bulletins  and  other  literature  con- 
taining information  as  to  the  infectious  character  of  eye  diseases  and 
the  precautions  to  be  used.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Boards  of 
Health  to  furnish  physicians  and  midwives  the  simple  drugs  to  be  used  for 
the  indigent  in  preventing  and  treating  such  diseases.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  physician  and  every  midwife  in  attendance  upon  a baby  under  thirty 
days  old,  or  upon  its  mother,  to  report  any  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorium 
within  six  hours  after  observing  it  to  the  County  or  City  Board  of  Health, 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  report  each  case  of  trachoma  within 
five  days  after  diagnosis. 

The  application  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  eyes  of  a child  as 
soon  as  it  is  born  is  a regulation  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  it  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 


The  Mountain  Fund,  primarily  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
is  administered  by  Miss  Linda  Neville  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The 
following  description  of  this  agency  is  taken  from  a recent  study  of  the 
blind  in  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Hayes  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Mountain 

Fund 


"In  1908,  Miss  Linda  Neville  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
received  a small  fund  to  be  used  to  prevent  blindness 
among  mountain  people.  Private  contributions,  notably 
by  the  Kentucky  Home  School  in  Louisville,  (a  private 
preparatory  school)  from  time  to  time  have  been  given 
to  assist  Miss  Neville  in  this  work.  Deposits  are  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Mountain  Fund  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Miss  Neville  has  been  an  untiring 
worker  throughout  the  state  in  the  cause  of  prevention  of 
blindness.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  those  liv- 
ing in  rural  districts  of  Kentucky,  The  name.  Mountain 
Fund,  is  still  retained.  The  work  has  long  been  state-wide 
in  its  scope.  Through  the  gratuitous  service  rendered  by 
Miss  Neville  approximately  twenty-five  cases  suffering 
from  serious  eye  conditions  are  annually  treated.  From 
July,  1934  to  July,  1935,  the  number  of  cases  treated 
will  probably  be  about  seventy-five*  Some  of  the  cases 
require  hospitalization  for  many  weeks,  and  other  require 
regular  treatment  by  private  ophthalmologists.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  grants  Miss  Neville  $1,000  per  year,  which 
she  may  use  to  pay  for  treatment,  hospitalization,  or  in 
any  way  she  deems  necessary."  (2a) 
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CHA.PT ER  III 


COUNTY  PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A blind  relief  law  was  introduced  into  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
in  1922  at  the  instance  of  the  Kentucky  Progressive  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  made  it  mandatory  upon  the  counties 
to  pay  $300  annual  relief  to  needy  blind  people,  it  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  trachoma-infested  counties  of 
the  mountain  districts.  For  this  reason  its  author  felt  it  unwise  to  bring 
the  bill  to  a vote. 

A bill  permitting  the  counties  to  grant  a relief  "not  to  exceed 
$250  per  annum"  became  a law  on  March  28,  1924. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Kentucky  law  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  eye  examinations  are  made  by  the  county  physician. 

(2)  The  investigations  and  awards  are  made  by  the  county  Kentucky 

judge.  Statute 

(3)  A needy  blind  person  is  one  "destitute  of  useful  vision" 
whose  income  from  all  sources  is  not  in  excess  of  $400 
per  annum,  and  who  does  not  own  property  to  the  value 

of  $2,500. 

(4)  Recipients  of  this  relief  shall  be  residents  of  the  state 

for  at  least  ten  years  and  of  the  county  at  least  five  years. (3a) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  county  expenditures 
for  relief  to  the  needy  blind.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
collected  statistics  for  1932  by  writing  to  the  judges  of  the  respective 
counties : 


"Out  of  111  counties  from  which  Information  was  obtained,  29 
counties  gave  no  relief.  Eighty-two  counties  gave  blind  relief 
to  660  persons,  amounting  to  $101,522.00.  The  largest  number 
of  applicants  receiving  relief  in  any  one  county  is  166  (Jefferson 
County)  amounting  to  $8,429.  The  largest  amount  given  in  any 
one  county  was  $15,000.00  (Campbell  County)  to  63  blind  persons ." (4a) 

In  1933  and  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  county  pauper  relief 

expenditures  were  collected  by  the  K.E.R.A.  Relief  Workers.  Of  the  117 

Appropri- 

reporting  counties  (exclusive  of  Jefferson)  only  50  reported  expenditures  a^1ons 
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for  blind  relief,  amounting  to  a total  of  $59,134  in  1933.  In  the  46 
counties  reporting  the  number  of  cases  aided,  750  blind  persons  received 
an  average  of  $70  per  case  per  year.  In  1934,  51  of  the  counties  reported 
blind  relief,  but  only  43  reported  the  number  of  cases  for  this  period. 

The  619  cases  received  an  average  of  $32  per  case  for  the  six  months 
period,  - about  $5.00  per  month  per  case.  (701  cases  were  reported,  but 
the  amount  of  relief  was  reported  for  only  619  cases.)  Thus,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a decided  decrease  between  1932  and  1933,  both  in  the  number 
of  counties  giving  relief  to  the  needy  blind,  and  in  the  total  amounts 
appropriated.  However,  no  change  seems  to  have  occurred  between  1933  and 
1934  in  the  counties  outside  of  Jefferson,  Boyd  and  Ballard. 

In  January,  1934,  the  Fiscal  Court  of  Jefferson  County  discon- 
tinued blind  pensions.  At  that  time,  there  were  161  incumbents  receiving 
an  average  of  $150.00  a year.  The  county  judge  was  responsible  for  the 
investigation  of  applicants  and  for  the  decision  as  to  whom  aid  was  to  be 
granted.  The  judge  had  no  social  service  staff  to  assist  him,  and  inas- 
much as  he  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  grant  pensions  without  careful  study, 
he  decided  to  discontinue  giving  this  form  of  aid  altogether  until  more 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  developed.  In  the  spring  of  1935,  plans 
were  made  for  the  payment  of  blind  pensions  to  be  resumed.  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  of  Jefferson  County  has  been  made  responsible  for  a home 
investigation  of  all  applicants  for  blind  pensions,  and  the  Fiscal  Court 
receives  their  recommendations  before  consideration  of  the  application. 

By  June,  1935,  the  court,  acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  had  granted  pensions  to  39  blind  persons.  As  the  funds 
of  the  court  are  limited,  the  cases  in  greatest  need  have  been  given  first 
cons iderat ion. 

The  study  of  county  expenditures  for  the  needy  blind  reveals 
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that  in  1934,  there  were  67  counties  in  which  no  pensions  were  paid  at  all 
- while  in  the  51  counties  reporting  allowances,  the  sums  paid  averaged  a 
little  more  than  $1.00  a week  per  person.  As  there  are  more  than  2,600 
blind  persons  in  the  state--and  only  sane  600  to  700  are  receiving 
pensions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  state  is  in  no  way  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  needy  blind. 

During  May,  1935,  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  K.E.R.A.' 

made  a study  of  the  persons  receiving  blind  relief  in  eighteen  samole  analysis 

of  Blind 


counties,  (b) 


Wards 


Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  326  pensioners  in  the  18  counties 

Age 

are  65  and  over.  (See  Table  1.)  The  usual  experience  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  that  blindness  is  a handicap  found  particularly  among  the  older 
age  groups. 

The  326  pensioners  represent  313  different  families.  There  are 

Family 

ten  families  having  two  or  more  members  receiving  pensions;  seven  of  the  Status 
families  each  have  two  members  drawing  blind  pensions,  and  three  families 
each  have  three  members.  One  family  has  both  a father  and  a son  drawing 
pensions;  one  family  has  a niece  and  aunt  receiving  pensions;  four  families 
have  two  siblings  each,  and  three  families  have  three  siblings  each,  draw- 
ing pensions. 

Of  the  326  pensioners,  125  are  heads  of  families  with  a total  of 
266  persons  dependent  on  them.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  pensioners  are 
married,  26  per  cent  are  signle,  and  the  remaining  31  per  cent  are  separated, 
divorced,  or  widowed;  two  per  cent  did  not  report  marital  status.  (See  Table  2.) 
Five  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  blindness  at  birth,  18  per 

AQG  3T 

cent  between  birth  and  twenty  years  of  age,  35  per  cent  from  21  to  60,  and  *"0S5  0T" 

Sight 

30  per  cent  after  they  were  60  years  of  age.  In  two  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  age  at  loss  of  sight  was  unknown.  (See  Table  3.) 
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The  cause  of  blindness  is  of  particular  interest.  In  17  per 

Cause  of 

cent  of  the  cases,  the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained;  25  per  cent  were  Blindness 
caused  by  cataracts;  14  per  cent  by  accidents;  14  per  cent  were  attributed 
to  "old  age;"  and  three  per  cent  to  trachoma.  The  remaining  28  per  cent 
gave  a variety  of  miscellaneous  reasons. 

According  to  the  statute,  an  eye  examination  must  be  made  by  the 
county  physician  before  the  pension  is  awarded.  The  study  of  the  wards  in 
the  sample  counties  revealed  that  in  22  out  of  the  326  cases  no  examination 
had  been  made.  In  73  cases,  the  examination  was  made  by  a general  practi- 
tioner, and  in  231  cases  by  an  eye  specialist.  However,  out  of  304  persons 
who  had  had  an  eye  examination  either  by  a doctor  or  a specialist,  the 
county  had  a medical  report  for  only  154  persons. 

Thirty -two  of  -the  326  blind  wards  had  received  care  at  one  of 
the  institutions  for  the  blind.  Five  had  been  under  care  at  the  U.  S. 


Institutional 

Trachoma  Hospital,  26  had  attended  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  one  Records 

person  had  received  training  at  the  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind.  Only 

20  of  the  326  persons  are  able  to  read  Braille. 

Fifty-three  of  the  326  persons  are  in  families  that  are  also 

receiving  unemployment  relief.  In  these  cases,  the  county  blind  aid  was 

not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family,  and  it  was  necessary 

to  supplement  with  federal  relief. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  persons  had  been  employed  before 

losing  their  sight.  These  were  engaged  In  the  following  occupations:  48 

per  cent  in  farming,  17  per  cent  at  skilled  trades,  12  per  cent  at  unskilled 

Employment 

labor,  10  per  cent  m domestic  service,  seven  per  cent  in  clerical  and  status 
selling  positions,  and  four  per  cent  in  the  professions,  and  two  per  cent 
in  mining.  Gnljr  40  per  cent  have  worked  since  blindness,  and  only  nineteen 
were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  study  in  May,  1935. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  judge  determines  the 
awards  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $250  per  annum.  The  pensions  granted 
to  the  326  wards  varied  from  $24  to  $176  per  annum.  The  medial  pension  was 
$60  per  annum. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  pensioners  have  been  receiving  allow- 
ances for  less  than  one  year.  About  one-third  have  been  on  the  rolls  less 

Duration  of 

than  three  years,  and  two-thirds  have  been  receiving  pensions  less  tnan  |nc,UfllbenCy 
five  years.  Twelve  per  cent  have  been  recipients  of  blind  relief  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Although  the  statute  providing  for  blind  relief  was  not 
passed  until  1926,  many  of  the  present  incumbents  had  previously  received 
allowances  from  the  general  "Pauper  relief"  funds. 


TABLE  1 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RECIPIENTS 

OF  BLIND 

PENSIONS 

IN  18  KENTUCKY  COUNTIES,  AS 

OF  MAY , 

1935 

Age  of  Ward 

White 

Male  Female 

Negro 

Male  Female 

Color 

Unspecified 

Total 

Per  cent 

Under  6 

1 

1 

6 to  15 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

16  to  25 

5 

1 

2 5 

2 

15 

5 

26  to  45 

25 

11 

1 6 

7 

50 

15 

46  to  65 

34 

25 

7 5 

9 

80 

24 

Over  65 

75 

60 

12  2 

23 

172 

53 

Age  unspecified 

4 

1 

5 

2 

Total 

144 

100 

22  18 

42 

326 

100 
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TABLE  2 


MARITAL  STATUS  OF 

RECIPIENTS  OF 

BLIND  PENSIONS 

IN  18  KENTUCKY 

COUNTIES,  AS 

OF  MAY,  1935 

White 

Negro 

Color 

Status 

Male  Female 

Male  Female  Unspecified 

Total 

Per  cent 

Married 

74  25 

12  5 

19 

135 

42 

Single 

34  28 

7 5 

12 

86 

27  , 

Separated 

2 2 

2 

6 

2 

Divorced 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Widowed 

28  44 

3 6 

10 

91 

28 

Unspecified 

6 

6 

Total 

144  100 

22  18 

42 

326 

100 

TABLE  3 

AGE  AT  LOSS  OF  SIGHT 

OF  RECIPIENTS 

OF  BLIND  PEN 

iS  IONS 

IN  18  KENTUCKY 

COUNTIES,  AS 

OF  MAY,  1935 

Age  at  Loss 

of  Sight 

Number 

of  Persons 

Per  cent 

At  Birth 

18 

5 

From  birth 

to  20  years  of  age 

60 

18 

Between  21 

and  60  years  of  age 

115 

35 

After  60  ye 

ars  of  age 

126 

39 

Age  unknown 

7 

2 

Total 

326 

100 

TABLE  4 

CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS  i 

OF  RECIPIENTS 

OF  BLIND  PENSIONS 

IN  18  KENTUCKY 

COUNTIES,  AS 

OF  MAY , 1935 

Cause  of  Blindness  Number  of  Persons  Per  cent 


Accident 
Cataract 
Old  Age 
Trachoma 
Unknown 
All  others 

Total 


44 

14 

81 

25 

14 

4 

11 

3 

56 

17 

120 

37 

326 

100 
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The  blind  pensioners  in  Jefferson  County  are  a carefully 

Jefferson 

selected  group.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  payments  of  County 

Wards 

blind  pensions  were  resumed  in  1935  after  a year's  discontinuance.  Each 
application  is  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  before 
consideration  by  the  fiscal  court.  By  May,  1935,  39  pensions  had  been 
granted. 

Twenty-six  of  the  39  wards  are  heads  of  households.  Seventeen 
of  these  have  dependents,  totaling  47  persons.  One-third  of  the  pensioners 
are  65  or  over,  another  example  of  the  relationship  between  blindness  and 
old  age. 

Six  of  the  39  have  been  blind  from  birth,  seven  lost  their 
sight  before  reaching  twenty,  ten  during  the  middle  years  of  life,  nine 
between  50  and  60,  and  six  of  them,  since  reaching  60. 

In  eleven  cases  the  cause  for  blindness  could  not  be  ascertained. 

In  four  cases  it  is  due  to  cataract,  and  five  resulted  from  accidents,  and 
the  nineteen  other  cases  were  due  to  a miscellany  of  reasons.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  none  of  these  39  cases  is  blindness  due  to 
trachoma. 

Only  five  of  these  persons  have  attended  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
although  six  have  been  blind  from  birth,  and  seven  lost  their  sight  before 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty.  Only  two  of  the  39  have  received  training  at 
the  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind.  Inasmuch  as  both  of  these  institutions 
are  situated  in  Louisville,  it  is  surprising  that  a larger  number  of  the 
blind  have  not  received  care  from  one  or  the  other.  Only  seven  of  the 
wards  are  able  to  read  Braille. 

Twenty  of  the  39  persons  renorted  they  had  had  some  employment 
before  losing  their  sight.  Fifteen  of  these  vrere  occupied  as  domestic 
servants  or  unskilled  laborers.  There  was  one  clerical  worker  and  one 
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elocutionist.  Six  of  the  39  were  employed  in  May,  1935.  One  was  a piano 
tuner,  one  was  a musician,  and  four  were  able  to  do  some  work  at  odd  jobs 
on  farms  and  roads. 


TABLE  5 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  BLIND  PENSIONS 
IN  JEFFERS ON  COUNTY,  AS  OF  MAY,  1935 


White  Negro 


Age  of  Client 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total  1 

Under  6 

6 to  15 

16  to  25 

2 

3 

5 

26  to  45 

2 

3 

5 

46  to  65 

6 

7 

13 

Over  65 

6 

6 

1 

13 

Unspecified 

3 

Total 

14 

18 

3 

1 

39 

CHAPTER  IV 

BLIND  PERSONS  WITH  K.E.R.A, 

A large  number  of  blind  persons  are  receiving  aid  from  federal 
relief.  In  August,  1934,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  families  aided  in 
that  month  by  the  K.E.R.A.  The  head  of  the  family  was  blind  in  471  families 
about  1 per  cent  of  the  case  load.  There  were  1,374  persons  dependent  upon 
these  blind  heads  of  families  - an  average  of  2.9  per  case.  In  only  28  per 
cent  of  the  cases  did  these  blind  heads  of  families  have  no  dependents. 

(See  Table  6.) 

The  August  census  included  only  the  blind  persons  who  were  heads 
of  families.  During  May,  1935,  the  Relief  Workers  in  each  county  were  re- 
quested to  send  data  to  the  Social  Service  Director  regarding  each  blind 
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person  in  a family  receiving  relief  during  the  month.  The  definition  of 
blindness  used  by  the  Relief  Workers  was  as  follows:  "A  person  is  con- 

sidered blind  whose  vision  is  so  defective  that  he  cannot  see  to  read  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses." 

Information  was  received  regarding  885  blind  persons  on  K.E.R.A. 


in  100  counties. 

The 

total  relief  populat 

ion  in 

these  100 

counties  was 

estimated  as  404- 

,690. 

Thus  two-tenths  of 

one  per  cent  of  the  persons  on  > 

relief  were  reported  as  blind 

in  their  counties. 

This  is  a 

minimum  figure 

and  it  is  quite 

possible  that 

some  of  the 

cooperating  counties  did  not  in- 

elude  all  of  the 

blind 

persons 

on  relief. 

TABLE  6 

CASES  OF 

BLINDNESS  OF 

HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 

ON  K.E.R.A. 

RELIEF 

KENTUCKY,  AUGUST 

, 1934 

White 

Negro 

Cumulat ive 

Age  Group 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Per  cent 

Under  25 

15 

2 

3 

20 

3 

25  to  34 

25 

4 

6 

3 

58 

13 

35  to  44 

97 

9 

9 

5 

120 

31 

45  to  54 

98 

17 

17 

10 

142 

53 

55  to  69 

215 

45 

34 

11 

305 

100* 

Unspecified 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

471 

77 

69 

30 

647 

Number  of  Depend 

- 

ents  per  head 

0 

67 

49 

38 

23 

177 

28 

1 

107 

11 

17 

5 

140 

50 

2 

67 

8 

5 

0 

80 

63 

3 

65 

4 

3 

1 

73 

74 

4 

51 

4 

2 

57 

82 

5 

37 

4 

1 

42 

88 

Over  5 

77 

77 

100* 

Unspecified 

1 

1 

Total  Cases 

471 

77 

69 

30 

647 

Total  Dependentsl374 

45 

67 

14 

1500 

Average 

2.9 

. 6 

.9 

.6 

2.3 

Dependents 
Per  Case 

3.4 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

3.2 
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Fifty  “three  of  the  885  cases  were  receiving  county  blind 
pensions  in  the  eighteen  sample  counties  reporting  on  the  blind  pensions. 
These  schedules  have  been  analyzed  in  the  group  of  326  county  wards  and  will 
not  be  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  K.E.R.A,  This  leaves  832  cases  on 
K.E.R.A.,  exclusive  of  the  53  already  covered  in  previous  tables.  About 
37  per  cent  of  the  832  blind  persons  on  K.E.R.A.  are  over  65,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  are  over  45.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  blindness  among  children 
in  relief  families.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  cases 
among  children  have  not  been  detected  or  reported  by  relief  workers.  One 
per  cent  of  the  blind  persons  are  under  six,  six  per  cent  are  under  sixteen, 
and  eleven  per  cent  are  under  25.  (See  Table  9.) 

The  832  blind  persons  reported  in  the  K.E.R.A.  study  are  dis- 
tributed among  697  different  families.  There  are  84  families  on  relief 
with  two  blind  members  each;  sixteen  families  with  three  blind  members 
each;  five  families  with  four  blind  persons,  and  one  family  containing  five 
blind  members, 

Ninety  persons  out  of  the  832  have  attended  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  state.  Thirty  of  these  have  received  care 
at  the  U.  S.  Trachoma  Hospital,  48  have  attended  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  twelve  have  had  training  at  the  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Of  the  832  persons,  426  were  reported  as  heads  of  families,  and 
391  persons  had  a total  of  1,030  dependents,  making  an  average  of  2,6  de- 
pendents per  blind  person  with  dependents. 

Analysis  of  the  blind  relief  population  according  to  the  age  at 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  cause  of  blindness  are  given  in  Tables  7 and  8. 

Of  the  832  blind  persons  on  K.E.R.A.,  208  had  received  county 
blind  pensions  at  some  time.  Adding  the  53  persons  receiving  both  K.E.R.A., 
and  blind  pensions  in  the  18  sample  counties,  to  the  208  cases,  gives  a 
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total  of  261  blind  persons  who  have  received  pensions  out  of  the  total  085 


blind  persons  on  relief. 


TABLE  7 

AGE  AT  LOSS  OF  SIGHT  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  ON  K.E.R.A, 
IN  KENTUCKY,  AS  OF  MY,  1955 


Age  at  Loss  of  Sight 
At  birth 
Under  20 

Between  21  and  4-0 
Over  60 
Unknown 


Number  of  Persons 
95 
130 
356 
174 
77 


Total 


832 


TABLE  8 

CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  ON  K.E.R.A. 
IN  KENTUCKY,  AS  OF  MAY,  1935 


Cause  of  Blindness 

Accident 

Cataract 

Old  Age 

Trachoma 

Unknown 

All  Others 


Number  of  Persons 
92 
120 
47 
94 
249 
230 


Total 


832 
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TAELE  9 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLIMP  PERSONS  PIT  K.E.R.A. 
IN  100  KENTUCKY  COUNTIES,  AS  OF  MAY,  1935 


Age’  of  Client 

White 

Male  Female 

Negro 

Male  Female 

Color 

Unspecified 

Total 

Per  cent 

Under  6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 to  15 

19 

17 

1 

3 

40 

5 

16  to  25 

29 

10 

4 

1 

44 

5, 4 

26  to  45 

98 

54 

6 

6 

17 

181 

22.2 

46  to  65 

120 

66 

18 

14 

22 

240 

29,5 

Over  65 

150 

81 

33 

15 

22 

301 

36,9 

Total 

420 

230 

62 

36 

66 

814 

100.0 

NOTE:  Eighteen 

schedules  did 

not  state  the 

age  of  the  client. 

Ninety-seven  of  the  261  are  still  receiving  county  relief,  while  164  have 
had  thier  pensions  discontinued.  The  reason  stated  for  dropping  the  pensions 
is  lack  of  local  funds. 

Another  resource  for  the  dependent  blind  is  the  Kentucky  Children's 
Home  Shinty,  located  at  Lyndon,  Kentucky,  Although  it  is  primarily  for 
seeing  dependent  children,  the  management  admits  blind  children  when  they 
are  committed  by  the  county  judge.  At  present,  there  is  only  one  blind 
child  at  the  home.  When  he  reaches  six  years  of  age,  he  will  be  sent  to 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  As  he  is  homeless,  he  will  spend  his 
vacations  at  the  Home,  There  is  also  one  blind  boy  enrolled  at  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  who  is  homeless  and  spends  his  vacations  at  the  Home. 

CHAPTER  V 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind  is  an  agency  providing 
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both  training  and  aid  to  blind  persons.  Instruction  is  given  in  certain 

Workshop 

crafts  in  the  workshop  - which  also  provides  employment  after  the  ap- 
prenticeship period. 

In  1918  the  Kentucky  Legislature  passed  an  Act  creating  the 
Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind*  This  work  is  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  but  separate  and  apart 
from  any  school  or  training  for  the  blind  children.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Her  assistants  are  a foreman  and  a truck- 
driver. 

The  building, which  is  situated  in  Louisville,  is  owned  by  the 
State  and  valued  at  $66,590.  It  consists  of  a sales  room,  a broom  and  mop 
shop,  and  a warehouse.  The  following  industries  are  accommodated  in  the 
building;  manufacturing  brooms,  manufacturing  mops,  and  rug-weaving.  The 
State  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  was  $17,000* 

"Through  the  use  of  $17,000  appropriated  by  the  State,  21  blind 
persons  employed  in  the  Workshop  received  a total  of  $5,455  in  wages,  an 
average  of  $259*72  each.  If  the  $17,000  granted  by  the  State  were  divided 
among  the  21  blind  employees,  each  would  receive  approximately  $809  a year 
as  compared  with  the  $259  which  they  earn  through  the  Workshop.  For  every 
dollar  given  by  the  State  for  the  adult  blind,  the  men  have  been  able  to 
earn  32/  each. "(la) 

It  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  blind  to  distribute  the 
appropriation  among  them  directly  in  the  form  of  pensions  rather  than 
under  the  present  system  whereby  only  35/  out  of  each  dollar  of  State 
appropriation  reaches  them.  In  workshops  situated  in  other  cities,  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  men,  through  the  use  of  an  appropriation  for  the  work- 
shop, to  earn  very  much  more  money  than  they  would  have  had  if  the  appropri- 
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at  ion  had  been  given  outright  as  an  allowance. 

"The  largest  number  of  blind  persons  employed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  was  21.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1934,  the  sales  of  the  products  amounted  to  $32,334.58,  making  a total  in- 
come of  $49,334.58.  From  this  amount,  $5,455.26  was  paid  in  wages  to  the 
blind,  leaving  a balance  of  $43,879.32  to  be  used  to  cover  field  work  and 
operating  and  manufacturing  expenses  in  the  shop.  During  the  year,  51 
blind  persons  were  helped  either  through  employment,  home  teaching,  selling 
their  products,  or  some  form  of  social  service.  According  to  the  number 
of  blind  helped,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  overhead  expense  is  extremely 
high."  (a) 

Apprentices  are  trained  directly  in  the  shop  by  the  foreman. 

During  1934,  there  were  four  apprentices  who  completed  training.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  trainee  in  the  broom  department.  While  an  apprentice  is 
under  training,  he  received  $1.50  a day.  Three  of  the  employees  in  the  Work- 
shop are  under  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Fourteen  are  between  35  and  45, 
one  is  60,  and  one  85, 

"The  Kentucky  'Workshop  for  the  Blind  has  on  its  register  only 
300  adult  blind  or  partly  blind  individuals.  Since  Kentucky  has  well  over 
2,600  blind  people,  and  only  300  blind  adults  have  been  registered,  it  is 
evident  no  systematic  campaign  has  been  made  to  find  them.  During  1934, 
there  were  319  new  cases  of  blindness  resulting  from  trachoma  alone."  (a) 

The  Workshop  employs  a field  'worker  who  devotes  all  of  her  time 
teaching  Braille  to  the  blind  in  their  homes.  Since  July,  1934,  lessons 
in  Braille  have  been  given  to  23  adult  blind,  and  10  adults  have  been  visited, 

Kentucky  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  establish  a School  for 
the  Blind.  The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  was  opened  in  February,  1842, 
five  years  after  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  was  established  in  Ohio. 
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The  School  is  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

and  is  considered  a state  education  institution*  The  control,  direction, 

and  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  five  citizens  of  Jefferson 

County,  known  as  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  four-year  periods, 

Schoo I 

The  Board  is  non-overlapping  in  membership,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  por  jhe 
School  to  have  a new  Board  of  Visitors  every  fourth  year,  which  would  be 
a distinct  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  school. 

The  administrative  staff  consists  of  three  persons,  the  superin- 
tendent, secretary,  and  bookkeeper-stenographer.  The  requirements  for 
position  of  superintendent  are  at  least  five  years’  experience  in  a school 
for  the  Blind* 

The  School  is  supported  by  the  state  from  funds  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. The  School  has  its  own  budget  and  appropriation,  independent  of  any 
other  state  department.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  the  state  appro- 
priated $63,000  to  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  maintaining  a pupil  at  the  School  was  $344.94  for  the  year  1934.  This 
per  capita  includes  the  cost  of  tuition,  school  books,  braille  slates, 
braille  paper,  materials  for  vocational  training,  board  and  room,  and 
medical  and  dental  care.  Clothing  and  transportation  are  also  included  for 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  meet  this  expense.  Only  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  parents  whose  children  attend  the  School  are  able  to  provide 
clothing  and  transportation.  Mr.  Hayes  remarks  that  the  per  capita  cost 
was  unusually  low  as  compared  with  other  residence  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
this  country,  (a) 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  School  by  application.  The  standard 
established,  for  eligibility  to  the  School  demands  that  each  pupil  must  be 
totally  blind  or  have  vision  so  defective  that  he  is  compelled  to  learn  to 
read  with  his  fingers.  He  must  be  in  good  health  and  mentally  sound.  The 
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Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  test  is  used.  The  material  in  the 
test  has  been  adjusted  so  that  the  blind  child  may  use  it  readily.  The 
standards  remain  the  same,  putting  the  blind  child  on  exactly  the  same 
intellectual  basis  as  the  seeing  child.  Two  children  were  not  admitted 
during  1934  owing  to  their  low  mental  condition.  All  pupils  receive  a 
medical  and  eye  examination  upon  entrance. 

The  responsibility  for  finding  blind  children,  who  do  not  go, 
voluntarily  to  the  School,  rests  with  field  workers.  Public  Health  ITurses, 
and  County  Clinics,  The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  maintains  one  field 
worker  who  spends  part  of  her  time  finding  blind  children. 

"Undoubtedly  there  are  many  children  in  the  state  v/ho  should  be 
receiving  the  care  and  educational  opportunit ies  which  they  secure  at  the 
School.  . . During  the  five-year  period  from  1930  to  1935,  there  was  an 
increase  of  203  new  pupils.  This  does  not  mean  that  blindness  is  increasing. 
It  does  indicate  greater  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  and  enroll  children 
in  need  of  special  education  for  the  blind.  . . The  enrollment  of  colored 
pupils  appears  low  for  this  state,"  (a) 

The  School  has  a department  for  white  children  and  one  for 
colored.  There  were  174  pupils  enrolled  in  the  School  on  April  1,  1935. 

This  included  95  white  boys,  62  white  girls,  10  colored  boys,  and  7 colored 
girls.  According  to  the  ophthalmologist’s  report,  there  were  no  children 
in  the  School  who  belonged  in  a sight-saving  class.  The  minimum  age  of  the 
students  is  six  years,  and  the  maximum  eighteen.  There  is  no  statutory 
limitation  on  the  ages  of  pupils  at  entrance  or  departure. 

The  School’s  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  except  that  more  manual  and  vocational  subjects  are  taught. 

There  are  two  departments,  elementary  and  high  school. 

In  April,  1935,  there  were  33  pupils  in  the  high  school  department^ 
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ten  of  whom  fere  seniors.  The  high  school  is  not  accredited.  The  School 
does  not  maintain  a kindergarten  department.  The  vocational  subjects  in- 
clude piano,  organ,  voice,  piano  tuning,  carpentry,  chair-caning,  broon 
and  mop  making,  basketry,  weaving,  machine  and  hand  sewing,  domestic  science 
and  typewriting.  Twenty-one  teachers  are  employed,  four  of  whom  are  blind. 

The  School  maintains  six  buildings,  located  on  a 25-acre  tract 
of  land.  Two  of  the  buildings  were  erected  in  1934.  The  other  buildings' 
are  old  but  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  In  the  past  five  years,  lol 
pupils  left  school  before  graduation,  and  twenty  have  completed  the  full 
high  school  course  and  graduated.  At  present,  there  are  three  former 


students  in  college. 

The  School  maintains  a part-time  placement  or  follow-up  . 

’’The  return  on  the  state’s  Investment  in  educating  these  children  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  there  were  a full-time  placement  agent  to  find  work 
for  pupils  when  they  leave  school.”  (a) 


There  are  several  other  agencies  in  the  state  for  the  education 

Vocational 

and  recreation  of  blind  persons.  The  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  De"^b^h 
partment  has  in  several  instances  assisted  blind  individuals  in  furthering 

their  vocational  education  by  paying  tuition. 

The  Louisville  Free  Public  Library  maintains  a department  for 
the  blind  which  was  established  in  1905.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  books  ^ 
in  braille  to  blind  readers.  Grade  one  and  a half.  Grade  Two,  New  York  Llbrary 

Point  and  Line  Letter.  It  has  about  435  volumes. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Cinclnnotl 

serves  as  a depository  of  Talking  Boole  records  for  the  blind  in  Kentucky.  L,brary 
These  records  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  b] ind  person  in  Kentucky  wno 


has  a Talking  Book  Reading  Machine.  The  Cincinnati  Library  obtains  these 
records  from  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington  and  the  Talking  Book 


Reading  Machine  from  the  American 


Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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The  Talking  Book  which  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  developed  will  open  a new  door  to  literature  to  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  have  heretofore  been  deprived  of  reading  matter.  The  Talking 
Book  is  a book  on  long-playing  phonograph  disc  records.  Each  disc  will 
play  for  more  than  one-half  hour,  and  an  entire  novel  may  be  recorded  on  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  12-inch  discs. 

The  Kentucky  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Blind  was  organized 

in  1929  and  incorporated  in  1930,  It  is  largely  a social  organization.  ^ 

Groups 

It  has  about  30  members  all  of  whom  are  blind.  It  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  a membership  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  month. 

The  president  is  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Fitzner  (blind)  51  Edith  Road,  Belcourt, 
Louisville. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY 


(1)  Prevention 

There  are  three  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
Kentucky,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Trachoma 
Hospital,  The  State  Board  of  Health,  and  The  Mountain  Fund, 
The  Trachoma  Hospital  examined  560  new  trachometous  eyes 
during  1934,  399  of  which  were  industrially  blind  from  the 
disease.  The  hospital  has  38  beds  and  provides  free  treat- 
ment and  hospitalization.  It  also  conducts  a diagnostic 
field  service.  The  State  Board  of  Health  arranges  courses 
in  each  county  on  methods  of  recognition  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born.  Every  physician  and 
midwife  in  attendance  on  newly  born  infants  is  required  to 
report  cases  of  ophthalmia  to  the  City  or  County  Board  of 
Health.  A regulation  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  re- 
quires the  application  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
child  at  birth.  The  State  Board  of  Health  grants  $1,000  a 
year  to  the  "Mountain  Fund,  Inc."  This  Fund,  originally 
established  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  mountain 
people,  has  long  been  state-wide.  About  75  cases  annually 
are  treated  through  this  institution, 

(2)  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind 

A Kentucky  statute  passed  in  1924  permits  counties  to  grant 
to  blind  persons  a relief  "not  to  exceed  $250  per  annum." 

In  1934,  sixty-seven  counties  paid  no  blind  pensions,  while 
51  counties  reported  allowances  averaging  a little  more  than 
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$1.00  per  week  per  person.  Data  were  not  obtained  in  Bath 
and  Ballard  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  a total  of 
$22,035  was  paid  in  blind  pensions  to  735  persons  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1934.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
blind  pensioners  were  studied  by  the  K.E.R.A.  in  eighteen 
sample  counties  and  analyses  were  made  of  the  age  distribu- 
tion, marital  status,  cause  of  blindness,  and  age  at  loss 
of  sight.  Two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  t he  K.E.R.A.  re- 
lief population  in  100  counties  is  reported  as  blind. 

Similar  analyses  were  made  of  these  cases. 

(3)  The  Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind  provides  both 
training,  and  relief  through  subsidized  employment,  to  blind 
persons.  The  sum  of  $17,000  was  appropriated  for  this  institu- 
tion in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Twenty-one  blind  persons  employed 
in  the  work-shop  received  a total  of  $5,455.  For  every  dollar 
given  by  the  state  the  men  have  been  able  to  earn  only  32  cents 
each.  This  is  most  inefficient  use  of  the  funds  as  compared 
with  similar  workshops  elsewhere.  The  institution  has  on  its 
register  only  300  adult  blind  in  the  State.  Since  it  is  granted 
that  there  are  well  over  2,600  blind  persons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  workshop  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  State.  The  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  received  an  appropriation  of  $63,000  in 
the  last  fiscal  year.  It  provides  tuition,  school  supplies, 
board  and  room,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  where  necessary, 
clothing  and  transportation  for  the  pupils.  The  school  had 
an  enrollment  of  174  pupils  during  April,  1935.  Other  agencies 
for  the  training  and  education  and  recreation  of  blind  persons 
include  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department,  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library, 
and  the  Kentucky  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Blind. 


FOOTNOTES 

(a)  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. -an  unpublished  report  entitled,  A Study 
of  the  Care  of  the  Blind  in  Kentucky,  April  1,  1935,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Kentucky  State  Planning  Board, 
pp  34-35 

(b)  The  counties  included  Ballard,  Bath,  Bourbon,  Calloway, 
Campbell,  Carlisle,  Franklin,  Graves,  Hickman,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Kenton,  Knott,  Laurel,  Mercer,  Warren,  Wayne, 
Woodford. 
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